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Student Purposes in High-School 
Physical Education 


By CHARLES C. COWELL 


DucAToRs concerned about curriculum evolution are 

k now focusing their attention on the purposes which 

motivate children to develop certain abilities rather 

than on the abilities themselves. They feel that the school 

should be concerned primarily with helping the student develop 

his potentialities to deal with problems that are immediately 
significant and meaningful to him. 

Failure to learn, to be co-operative, or to be honest is invar- 
iably a result of lack of purpose on the part of the normal stu- 
dent and not a lack of ability. As soon as an individual makes 
a resolution and decides voluntarily to carry out an act, we 
speak of purpose, of working toward a goal. McCall empha- 
sized the educational error we have made by focusing our atten- 
tion on abilities without considering the purposes these abilities 
are to serve. Too often we attempt to teach abilities without 
considering student purposes. Purposes tell us why students 
want ability and should therefore receive first consideration. 

Tradition has permitted some subject-matter courses to re- 
main in the curriculum long after their content has failed to 
meet the real needs and purposes of students and of society. 
Courses do not have educational values inherent in themselves; 
when mathematics is invested with meaning for the student and 
helps him achieve his purposes, it is not an end in itself but a 
means to a desired end. Purpose is the consciousness of wish, 
desire, or need, orienting the individual toward certain desired 
goals. It implies intention, choice, planning, and working 
toward a goal. Purposes might be thought of as conscious 
guides to felt needs. As the student learns, he extends and mod- 
ifies old purposes and creates new ones. These, in turn, call for 
new abilities as necessary means of achieving new purposes. 
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Mental hygienists and clinicians attest to the fact that lack 
of dominant integrating purpose is one of the chief causes of 
poor adjustment in people, both young and old. Students’ 
needs and purposes are therefore vital and dynamic factors in 
the learning process. Interest is evidence of purpose. Kilpat- 
rick’s dictum that “we learn that which is significant” is another 
way of saying that “meaningful knowledge is applicable knowl- 
edge.” Research evidence on the permanence of learning sup- 
ports adequately these statements. 

Physical education as a social process is concerned with 
changes in behavior originating primarily from participation in 
big-muscle activities. For youth it provides rich and meaning- 
ful experiences. To become an expert in tennis or baseball, to 
develop a robust physique, to gain the recognition of one’s col- 
leagues for being a “good sport” are, for the child, the attain- 
ment of values of great price. The value concepts, resulting 
from insight and purpose, inherent in physical-education activ- 
ities are dynamic. Therefore, under good leadership, they be- 
come powerful motives to the child’s action in the direction of 
desirable educational goals. There is natural interest and satis- 
faction, for interest is inherent equally in the activity itself and 
in the outcome of the activity. These activities satisfy certain 
basic motives in conduct which rest on a hereditary basis which 
reaches far down in the evolutionary process. 

Therefore, student purposes in physical-education activities 
are perhaps stronger, more clearly defined, and of greater socio- 
biological significance than in other educational areas, simply 
because they are frequently the result of the organism at first 
orienting itself toward goals prescribed by its own internal con- 
stitution. Children play because they are “built that way.” “To 
live” is perhaps our strongest purpose, and in man, sensibility 
and movement are important vital activities. Play is one of the 
child’s earliest means of adjustment. It is not something me- 
chanical but vital and dynamic, one of the child’s chief methods 
of satisfying his basic physiological and personality needs and 
of achieving his purposes. Examination of children’s diaries, 
interest questionnaires, and inventories verifies this. 

At the outset, it must be said that only the purpose of the 
individual is important; any group purposes can be but a gen- 
eralized pattern or ideal of a number of individuals. When one 
speaks of the purposes of twelve-year-old boys in the physical- 
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education situation, he can speak only of the general trend, for 
any composite or average masks the true purpose of any one 
individual. Knowledge of trends is highly important, however, 
for it prepares us by means of facilities, organization, and phil- 
osophy better to meet the needs of each individual. It defines 
the range in which we must meet differences of purpose. 


B REVISING known student lists of answers to the question, 
“What do you expect to get out of your experiences in 
physical education?” and by supplementing these with purposes 
discovered in twenty years of insight and observation in 
teaching, the purposes given in Table I were derived. The 
fact that some fourteen hundred boys and girls, when re- 
quested to add any additional purposes, failed to mention more 
than a dozen, is significant. 

Boys and girls of fairly uniform socioeconomic status and 
ranging from twelve to seventeen years,’ in Grades VII to XII, 
were told that this list had been prepared to get some idea of 
what the purposes or motives of students are when they take 
part in physical-education activities. They were asked, “When 
you, personally, take part in physical-education activities, just 
what do you expect to get out of your experiences?” Printed 
instructions were as follows: 


1. Read over all “PURPOSES” listed on the attached form. 

2. Underline any of these which you feel very strongly and honestly are 
YOUR OWN PURPOSES. Add any “purposes” you may have 
which do not appear on the form. 

3. Look back over the “PURPOSES” you have underlined and place a 
“7” in front of the “purpose” which is the most important to you, 
a “2” in front of the next most important purpose, and so on until you 
have ranked all the “purposes” which you originally underlined. 

4. Do not sign your name. 


The resulting data were treated in three ways: first, the 
total percentage of each age-group underlining each purpose 
was determined for each sex; second, the “index of strength of 
purpose” was determined for each age-group and sex by con- 
sidering only the five highest ranking purposes for each student 
and weighting them 5, 4, 3, 2, 2, respectively, and dividing by 
the total number of students in each age-group; third, all pur- 
poses were ranked for each age-group and sex according to “‘fre- 


1 See the row “Number of Students” for Columns 2 to 17 of Table I for the number 
in each age-group. 
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quency of purpose” and “strength of purpose.” The results of 
the rankings appear in Table I: frequency of purpose, Columns 
2 to 7 for boys and 14 to 19 for girls; strength of purpose, Col- 
umns 8 to 13 for boys and 20 to 25 for girls. 

Before one proceeds to read meaning into figures and draw 
implications for redirection of the curriculum from these data 
one cannot help but regret that the purposes here stated do not 
represent the same children for each of the six years. The rela- 
tion of maturation to change in purposes would then be on a 
sounder basis. Proper cumulative records of individual students 
should not fail to include such vital factors as purposes and 
“clusters” of interests from year to year. 


Te reader must accept these data as a picture of the trends 
of purpose of boys and girls in the junior and senior high 
schools of a large Ohio city where children have required phys- 
ical education twice a week and one weekly required instruc- 
tional period of health hygiene. Had this study been made in 
a city of the same size in another section of the country, it is 
conceivable that the results might differ rather markedly in 
some respects. Contingent purposes do not arise in children by 
a process of spontaneous generation. The personality of the 
teacher, the facilities and time at his disposal, his teaching meth- 
ods, his plans for organizing groups of children—these and 
countless other factors in the total learning situation of the child 
influence, modify, and create purposes. It is safe to say that 
with an organized plan and a concerted effort on the part of 
school authorities and parents the “index of strength” of any 
of the thirty purposes listed could be changed at will over a 
year’s time. Ifa boy’s value concept is so distorted that his pur- 
pose is to be a professional footballer, the teacher of physical 
education might well set about to change this purpose if his 
knowledge of the boy warrants such action. How purposes 
grow, change, and are created depends upon how learning ex- 
periences are organized, by whom they are organized, and the 
total setting in which they are organized. Their permanence as 
directing forces of behavior depends upon their contribution to 
other more fundamental intrinsic purposes whose roots are in 
the hereditary past. To live, to protect one’s “ego,” to attain 
security, are strong and fundamental intrinsic purposes, upon 
which many contingent purposes are based. 





~ 
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Table I shows that certain factors influenced certain pur- 
poses, and that there are obvious trends of both sex and devel- 
opmental differences. These have import for the curriculum 
for no one should get far beyond the learner’s purpose. 


T° THIs study including fourteen hundred children, the dom- 
inant purpose in physical education for both sexes was the 
mastery of a variety of game skills(1).* This calls to mind the 
research findings in several studies showing the relationship of 
game skills to desirable social status in the child’s age-group. 
Game skill is a contingent purpose related to social status. Any 
purpose so closely related to the social and therefore the emo- 
tional security of children is bound to be important to them. An 
adequate program of physical education at the elementary level 
will bring more security and better adjustment to the child at 
the secondary level. 

Closely allied is the purpose, “to be a star player”(3) in 
some particular sport (named by the student). This is distinctly 
mentioned more frequently by both sexes at the junior—high- 
school level. For boys in the senior high school, it is mentioned 
less frequently as a purpose, but those who have not been dis- 
couraged by the bitter competition for “stardom” rate it so high 
as a purpose that the index of strength falls but little; among 
senior—high-school girls it falls to a median rank. It is encour- 
aging to note the close relationship in the minds of all students 
between physical activity and health(2). It indicates strongly 
that physical-education teachers giving instruction in health 
hygiene have instilled strong health purposes related to phys- 
ical education. This forms the basis for a sound functional pro- 
gram for health. Why does youth enjoy activity in testing 
muscles and budding abilities? An overwhelmingly large per- 
centage say that “to have fun”(4) is one of their strongest 
purposes for engaging in physical-education activities. Biihler 
called this “function pleasure,” maintaining that the joy coming 
with use of muscles and testing of abilities is biologically useful 
in developing the neuro-muscular system, preparing it for more 
complex movements later. Needless to say, the program of 
physical education should be “fun,” and it should challenge and 
develop all of the latent powers of children. “To learn to con- 
trol myself and be considered a ‘good sport’ ”(5) ranks amaz- 


* The numbers refer to the purposes as numbered in Column 1 of Table I. 
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ingly strong in purpose for both sexes. This seems to indicate 
that the possibilities for character education are still inherent in 
physical-education activities if we but seek them. 

The development of adequate musculature(6) is a strong 
purpose for all boys, particularly at the junior—high-school 
level, before time and maturation come to their assistance. 
Although this purpose is strong for twelve- and thirteen-year- 
old girls (when they average taller and heavier than boys), it 
decreases sharply in strength as the girl longs to emulate the 
slim movie heroine of the day and therefore actually tries to 
avoid any overdevelopment of muscle. Recent studies of ado- 
lescent boys show a strong relationship between a “good” 
physique and social acceptability. Anything related to status in 
the group is likewise strongly related to purpose. To submerge 
one’s own desires for the good of the group and to submit to 
discipline for the welfare of the team(7) are adolescent virtues 
about which we read but whose validity as purposes we often 
question, yet the adolescent idealism is here evident as a rather 
consistently strong purpose. Is this the purpose prostituted with 
such skill in the totalitarian countries? 

Three other “social status purposes” closely associated 
with(7) are “to be with my friends”(8), “to get along with 
and understand other boys and girls”(9), and “to play my part 
in a group”(15). With the boys these all become rather sig- 
nificantly stronger purposes near the seventeenth year. With 
the girls, the desire to “get along with and understand others” 
is a consistently strong purpose in all six years, ranking some- 
what higher than playing one’s part in a group(15). Boys, 
participating more frequently in strenuous sports, are somewhat 
more concerned about developing the ability to resist 
fatigue(10). For success in sports, endurance is a factor, and it 
is interesting that during the years when there is perhaps the 
heaviest load on the circulatory system, endurance seems, to 
the boy, to be a stronger purpose. 


_ boys and girls tend to live in the present and do not 
tend in any large degree to learn a game “to play when 
they are older”(12), although boys seem to indicate this pur- 
pose more strongly than girls. With boys the association of 
physical growth as a purpose with physical activities is quite 
strong in junior high school and decreases in inverse ratio to 
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the natural curve of physical growth(13). The current femi- 
nine ideal of “petiteness” makes girls beyond the first year of 
junior high school express little interest in growth as a purpose 
for participation. The gaining of grace and poise as a purpose 
(14) is strong at all ages for girls, reaching its maximum 
strength as a chief purpose in the later years of the senior high 
school. Perhaps for the possible reason that at about the six- 
teenth year, the boy tends to be his gawkiest, we find a signifi- 
cant increase then in boys’ desires to overcome awkwardness. 

Physical-education activities as a relaxation from studies 
(17) isa relatively weak purpose in the junior high school but 
grows progressively stronger in the senior high school when 
more pressure is placed upon students. 

Posture training(18) is a significantly strong purpose for 
all girls in the study. The author is inclined to believe that this 
is a result of good teaching in this branch of activity. With boys 
it reaches only medium strength as a purpose. The winning of 
some school athletic award(19) is a strong purpose for boys, 
chiefly in the first years of junior and senior high school. This 
perhaps indicates that since awards go to the “chosen few,” boys 
get discouraged with their first efforts at each high-school level. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth years for girls, winning 
an athletic award is significantly stronger than at any other 
time. Girls generally do not engage in physical activities in 
order to learn to defend either themselves or others(20). 
Even though the frontier days are gone, fourteen-year-old boys 
seem to have a stronger “purpose of protection” than boys of 
other age-groups. 

With the exception of the thirteen-year-old boys, “making” 
a team(21) ranks surprisingly low as a purpose. Is it because 
the “team” is too often the school team for the limited few? Is 
this purpose, which involves many others that are rated strong, 
really thwarted in its achievement because there is not “a team 
for every boy”? With girls this purpose is again weak. The 
indication seems to point to the fact that if opportunities really 
existed to satisfy this purpose, other purposes such as I, 3, 4, 
6, and the like, would find ready achievement. Some intra- 
mural system where there is a “team for every student and a 
student for every team” is indicated. 

In girls the purpose of overcoming self-consciousness(22) 
grows somewhat stronger with age. With the boys it seems to 
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be a relatively weak purpose until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
years. This coincides with the apparent feeling of awkwardness 
(14) and a stronger purpose to overcome this at the same age 
period. There is some indication that boys enter more fully 
with purpose into the strategy or mental aspects of games(16) 
than do girls. Girls seldom take their games quite as seriously. 

It is to be regretted that purposes growing out of leadership 
opportunities(26, 30) and co-educational recreational activi- 
ties(29) have not been instilled more strongly. The purposes 
to be achieved by means of these activities are strong(8, 9, 22), 
but like some other purposes they have been thwarted, sup- 
pressed, and rationalized. Although some of the social purposes 
may be strong, teacher leadership is needed to “set the stage” 
and to help children achieve the ability to get the activity under 
way. As long as we continually keep boys and girls apart in all 
physical-education situations, we shall continue to delay the 
achievement of some student purposes necessary for adjustment. 

The conscious purposes of the student, plus the unconscious 
inclination of the organism toward goals prescribed by its own 
internal constitution, provide the directional force within him. 
Teachers cannot ignore factors so vital and important in the 
learning process. A curriculum based upon some survey of stu- 
dent purposes would always be meaningful and dynamic; it 
would be a curriculum in which children would engage in vital 
experiences in meeting their own daily problems of living, and 


where permanence of learning would be at a maximum. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 4] 
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Y MEANS of a series of lay conferences, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is seeking to re-establish a direct re- 
lationship between educators and laymen. These conferences 
were inaugurated five years ago by the Advanced School of 
Education; they present the views of the educator on the social 
scene as he sees it, followed by the views of representatives of 
the lay public on the proposed policies set forth by the educator. 
The sixth conference held recently at Teachers College was 

on the subject of “Leadership Required for the Orderly Devel- 
opment of American Democracy.” It was agreed that unless 
demoracy is to degenerate into dictatorship followers must be 
taught to follow wisely as well as leaders to lead. 
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Investigations of Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported in 1938 


By R. H. ELIASSEN ann EARL W. ANDERSON 


Res: from many teacher-placement bureaus through- 


out the country indicate continued improvement in the 

placement of recent graduates. Since 1933 when place- 
ment was at a “low” there has been a steady improvement, at 
first somewhat rapid, now leveling off. The average increase 
last year over the preceding year was less than 5 per cent. Spe- 
cial subjects such as home economics, industrial arts, commercial 
education, music, fine arts, physical education, and vocational 
agriculture continue to lead the demand in most sections of the 
country. The elementary-school field offers 10 to 15 per cent 
better placement opportunity than does the high school. Moore 
found 100-per cent placement of Indiana University graduates 
majoring in Latin(13). Opportunities for women as deter- 
mined by placement percentages were reported as better than 
for men by both Anderson(1) and Endicott(7). In the latter 
publication, a summary of placement reports from 194 colleges 
and universities throughout the country, the percentages of 
placement were listed as follows: elementary-school men, 85; 
elementary-school women, 91; secondary-school men, 69; 
secondary-school women, 75; special fields, men, 86; special 
fields, women, 87. 

The reports indicate a higher record of placements in the 
Middle West than in such eastern states as Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Page of the University of North Dakota placed 
all but one of his 80 candidates for teaching in 1936-37. He 
summarized the situation in North Dakota as follows: 

For the first time since 1932 the supply of teachers that were trained in 
the University of North Dakota was less than the demand. In all teach- 
ing fields, except history and social science, there appeared to be a definite 
shortage of teachers. This situation was especially true in commer- 
cial, home economics, foreign languages, industrial arts, and band(16). 

Moritz states that in 1938 the supply of teachers at the 
University of Nebraska was practically exhausted(14). Snarr 
and Pederson report an 87—per cent placement of the Mankato, 
Minnesota, graduates for 1938(20). In contrast, a publication 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction shows 
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that 61 per cent of the 1938 graduates from teacher-training 
institutions in that state reported that they had had no oppor- 
tunity to be placed(17). Similarly, Colebank discovered that 
226 trainees for high-school teaching positions in West Virginia 
remained unemployed in 1938(4). Hyde, reporting for the 
same state, found that 18 per cent of all high-school teachers 
and 17.7 per cent in the elementary field were unemployed in 
1938(10). In Ohio, Anderson estimated that 10 per cent of 
the graduates of the College of Education will be available for 
teaching positions for several years but unable to obtain them 
(1). Linton and Katsuranis learned that 96 per cent of all 
graduates receiving Bachelors’ or Masters’ degrees from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for the years from 1928 to 
1935, inclusive, were employed at some kind of work in 1936. 
Eighty per cent experienced no unemployment during that 
period. Ten to 15 per cent had taken their then present posi- 
tions because no others were available(11). 

Edwards showed a definite decrease appearing in elemen- 
tary-school enrollments due to the drop in birth rate. He points 
out possible implications as to the future need for high-school 
teachers(5). The Elementary School Journal reports that there 
will be a million fewer elementary-school children in 1940 than 
in 1930 and that already the number of elementary-school 
teachers in the United States has decreased by nearly forty 
thousand in eight years. Hubbard was informed that a proposed 
law removing teachers from permanent tenure in California at 
the age of sixty-five would have created 678 vacancies in the 
California schools in one year(9). 


HE importance of guidance of trainees in the selection of 

major subjects and subject combinations is emphasized by 
Bennett as helpful in bringing about a better distribution of 
students in the various teaching fields. He shows that whereas 
English was the main teaching subject of 33.9 per cent of the 
graduates of 1924-25, this was reduced during the period from 
1934 to 1937 to 10 per cent(3). Thus, more of the recent grad- 
uates are specializing in music, elementary-school subjects, 
physical education, and industrial arts than formerly. Further 
emphasizing guidance, Colebank suggests: 
Anticipated increases in staff personnel for 1938-1939 in vocational 
agriculture, industrial arts, commerce, music, physical education, home 
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economics, library, point to immediate trends toward expansion of subject 
areas of instruction which should be significant for all advisers offering 
vocational guidance for teachers(4). 


Mathematics and physical science are two other fields that Cole- 
bank reports as favorable for placement. In some academic 
fields Anderson found a large percentage of newly appointed 
teachers not teaching any classes in the major field. In biology, 
for example, 56 per cent of those majoring in that field were 
placed in 1937, but only 12 per cent of these obtained positions 
including the teaching of any class in biology. Only slightly 
better were chemistry and English with 22 and 37 per cent, 
respectively, teaching any class within the fields of specializa- 
tion(1). Snarr and Pederson found that the percentage of the 
four-year graduates of the Mankato State Teachers College 
going into preparation for elementary-school teaching increased 
from 7 per cent in 1932-33 to 32.4 per cent in 1937-38. Sub- 
stantial increase in turnover was reported in this territory(20). 
In West Virginia the rate of turnover was 14 per cent for 
1938(4). For West Virginia, Hyde states that “the issuance of 
all certificates ranking below the standard normal could be 
stopped now without causing any deficiency in the supply of 
well-qualified teachers”(10). Tarkington collected opinions 
from all state directors of education as to reasons for the defi- 
nite shortage of commercial teachers in 26 states. Some reasons 
were: other competition at better salaries, increase in the number 
of positions due to the broadening of the curriculum, failure of 
teacher-preparing agencies to provide enough qualified teachers, 
failure of high-school teachers in advising students, and failure 
of state departments of education to gather and disseminate 
information regarding the needs in this area(21). A number 
of the writers point out the great variation in opportunities in 
the fields of teaching. They suggest that continued guidance 
and information be furnished students and their advisers. 
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Introversion-Extroversion 


and Problem Tendencies in Children 
By M. A. DUREA 


EHAVIOR problems may arise as a consequence of the 
organization of personality. A continuity of experi- 
ential effects may exist which to a greater or less extent 

predispose to overt acts of maladjustment in a given social 
situation. The school represents one typical situation in relation 
to which problems of behavior have been studied. Haggerty’ 
has investigated the frequency of occurrence of a comprehensive 
array of behavior problems. Wickman® and Yourman’® have 
obtained ratings on the relative seriousness of a large number 
of behavior difficulties which characterize pupils. Baker and 
Traphagen* have developed a scale for diagnosing and ascer- 
taining possible basic causes of behavior maladjustments in 
school children. The last cited investigators recognize as one 
important class of causes of behavior problems those dispositions 
which in the aggregate constitute the child’s personality. With 
the same point of view as a basis, the problem of the present 
study is to determine the influence of introversion and extro- 
version on the problem tendencies of school children. 

The subjects of the experiment were 93 white children from 
the first to the fourth grades, 52 of whom were boys and 41 
girls. No attempt was made to confine selection to problem 
children. The experiment was conducted in one school of an 
industrial town with a population of eleven thousand. 

Three forms of measurement were adopted, an Introver- 
sion-Extroversion Rating Scale (I-E Scale) devised by Mar- 
ston, a Behavior Problem Record (Schedule A), and a 
Behavior Rating Scale (Schedule B) described by Olson.° 


1 Haggerty, M. E. “The Incidence of Undesirable Behavior in Public-School Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Educational Research XII (September, 1925), pp. 102-22. 

* Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1928. 

* Yourman, J. “Children Identified by Their Teachers as Problems,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, V (February, 1932), pp. 334-43. 

“Baker, H. J., and Traphagen, V. The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 

° Marston, L. R. The Emotions of Young Children: An Experimental Study in In- 
troversion and Extroversion. Iowa City, Iowa: State University of Iowa, 1925. pp. 1-99. 
(University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, No. 3). 

* Olson, W. C. Problem Tendencies in Children. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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From frequency distributions of scores made on the three 
instruments the means were computed: for the I-E Scale the 
mean is 58.20, and sigma is 15.75; for Schedule A the mean is 
22.30, and sigma is 24.05; for Schedule B the mean is 75.95, 
and sigma is 18.73. The distributions were all positively skewed 
but in varying degrees. Skewness for introversion-extroversion 
scores was .47; for Schedule A, 1.46; and for Schedule B, .75. 
Thus introversion-extroversion tendencies for the group approx- 
imate most nearly the normal-probability surface. Scores from 
Schedule A, the behavior-problem record, are skewed markedly 
toward lowest values. 

Intercorrelations were computed between the scores: 


Correlation Probable 

Coefficient Error 
I-E Scale and Schedule A........ eats eho .09 *+.07 
I-E Scale and Schedule B..... 5% —.24 *+.07 
Schedule A and Schedule B................ 69 +.04 


Aside from the zero-order relationship between Schedules A 
and B, the coefficients are of negligible significance It is inter- 
esting to note that the relationship ascertained between Sched- 
ules A and B compares favorably with Olson’s findings—an 
average correlation of .72 for Grades I to IV. 

While in the face of the facts just shown it appears as if 
introversion-extroversion has little or no influence on behavior 
problems, further statistical analysis reveals this to be not 
entirely correct. When partial coefficients of correlation are 
computed between the I-E Scale and the two schedules, the 
net relationship with Schedule A is found to be .36 and with 
Schedule B —.42. These coefficients, while not conspicuous, are 
large enough to suggest a substantial mutuality of influence 
between introversion-extroversion and behavior difficulties. 


te last form of analysis undertaken was comparisons in 
terms of contrasted groups. Twenty-three subjects were 
selected from the upper and lower extremes of each frequency 
distribution, representing approximately 25 per cent of cases at 
each extreme. Critical ratios were computed for Schedule A 
and Schedule B in terms of upper and lower scores on the I-E 
Scale; a similar procedure was followed with the other two 
variables. Since in order to insure complete reliability a critical 
ratio based on probable error of difference between means must 
be 4 or more, only two critical ratios are found to be palpably 
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significant. There are real differences between groups in Sched- 
ule B when contrasted in terms of Schedule A (critical ratio is 
15.6) and, conversely, conspicuous differences between groups 
in Schedule A when groups are contrasted according to Schedule 
B (critical ratio is 12.11). One other critical ratio is fairly sig- 
nificant, that is, differences by Schedule B when groups are con- 
trasted in terms of the I-S Scale; it is 3.16. 


HE final aspect of this study involves interpretation of the 
foregoing statistical findings. Schedule A, a record of 
actual overt acts of misbehavior, represents the direct approach 
to behavior-problem children. Schedule B, a graphic rating 
scale of behavior, is an indirect approach to problem tendencies 
in the child. It is evident, both from the zero-order coefficient 
of relationship (.69) found in the present analysis and the 
coefficients reported by Olson, that the two instruments have 
considerable in common. While perfect prediction is far from 
possible on the basis of Schedule B, it may be assumed that, in 
general, a high score on this instrument is sufficient warrant for 
arousing suspicion as to the child’s adjustment in the school 
situation. This fact is substantiated by the critical ratios. When 
groups are contrasted by Schedule B, the difference in mean 
scores in terms of Schedule A has a critical ratio of 12.11. Con- 
versely, when Schedule A is used as a basis of contrast the 
critical ratio for differences in the groups by Schedule B is 15.6. 
Evidently extreme cases of behavioral adjustment and malad- 
justment may be differentiated by the Behavior Rating Scale. 
Not so certain, however, is the rdle played by introversion 
and extroversion in relation to behavior problems. While par- 
tial correlations appear to reflect a fair degree of functional 
commonness between introversion-extroversion and behavior- 
problem tendencies, the results cannot be accepted with com- 
plete and unqualified assurance. In terms of a critical ratio of 
3.16 for Schedule B when groups are contrasted by means of 
Marston’s technique, the best that can be said is that there is a 
mild tendency on the average for children inclining toward 
introversion to distinguish themselves as problems of behavior; 
the opposite is true of extroverts. There is no warrant, so far 
as this study is concerned, for assuming that children with 
behavior problems are typically or generally seclusive, with- 
drawn, or shut-in types of personality. 
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An interesting side light on the relation of introversion and 
extroversion to behavior problems arises from the comment of 
Howard and Patry on the Wickman and Yourman ratings of 
the comparative seriousness of behavior difficulties. 


It is important to note that only aggressive behavior is regarded by the 
teacher as serious. Those displaying recessive traits . . . are rarely re- 
ported as problems. Yet from the mental-hygiene standpoint, the non- 
interfering, timid, and withdrawing child is perhaps a graver problem 
than the overtly socially aggressive child.’ 


Discussing the reason for this discrepancy between the 
teacher and mental hygienist in evaluating behavior problems 
the authors point out that 


the fundamental reasons for this discrepancy of evaluation of behavior 
between teacher and mental hygienist lie in immediate objectives of the 
teacher and [faulty] training which does not sensitize her to recognize 
the importance of correcting such non-aggressive serious personality prob- 
lems. The teacher is more concerned in teaching subjects than in teach- 
ing and studying pupils and shaping her methods in accordance with such 
study.® 

In a sense the foregoing description of teachers’ ratings of 
behavior problems might be viewed as depicting the essential 
difference between the extrovert and introvert child. That is, 
extroversion generally connotes exteriorized conduct, whereas 
introversion refers to interiorized behavior. The fallacy of such 
an interpretation is intimated by Howard and Patry. Probably 
the primary consideration involved is that investigations such 
as those of Wickman and Yourman reveal the attitude of the 
teacher toward problems of behavior rather than any meaning 
that maladaptive behavior has for the pupil’s personality. 

On the last point certain aspects of the present analysis 
appear to add evidence in favor of ignoring or not taking too 
seriously aggressive misbehavior as indicating extroversion. It 
will be recalled that the partial coefficient of correlation between 
the I-E Scale and Scale B is —.42. Scale B, as has been cited, 
is an instrument which may be used as an indirect means of 
detecting children who are or are likely to become problems of 
behavior. In other words, the instrument ascertains the child 
with potentialities for becoming a behavior problem. In terms 

[Continued on page 115 | 


* Howard, F. E., and Patry, F. L. Mental Health: Its Principles and Practice. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1935. p. 298. 
8 Ibid. p. 300. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Grandsons and Grandfathers 


PEAKING at the local Torch Club on current problems of 
S education, Dean Pechstein happily phrased one of the 

newer problems which are emerging in these days of social 
and educational stresses and strains. He said that the grand- 
father in his old age was becoming the leading competitor of 
the grandson in his efforts to get an education and a start in life. 
The idea is quite illuminating. 

On the economic side, the grandson has to be supported. In 
the home, money must be provided for his food, his clothing, 
and the services of a civilized society. In the school, taxes must 
be obtained to give him the kind of education which helps him 
to develop his powers and later to take his place as a productive 
member of society. He is a financial liability during all these 
years: At the appropriate time he is expected to take his place 
in the world as an adult who carries his own load and gives some 
assistance to the oncoming generation through raising children 
of his own and paying taxes for all useful social purposes. 

At present, however, the grandson finds difficulty in secur- 
ing a place in the adult world. This is due partly to the current 
decade of depression, but even when the depression lifts, he will 
still be faced with the difficulty, in as much as technical improve- 
ments in industry require less man power to produce consumers’ 
goods. By and large, the grandson’s years of nonsupport will 
grow and, as a consequence, he will, for a longer period than 
formerly, be an economic liability to his father. And since he 
cannot rightfully live in idleness, he will remain longer in 
school. When he stays in school, more money will have to be 
raised in taxes to give him the necessary instruction. 

The currently falling birth rate will partially lighten the 
increase of the school-tax load, but the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion is so much higher for older adolescents than for primary 
children that increase of taxation will still be necessary if stand- 
ards are not to fall. The grandson is thus becoming an increas- 
ing public liability. 

At this point the grandfather enters as a competitor for 
public funds. Up until the dawn of the New Deal, it was gen- 
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erally agreed that the grandfather should look after himself by 
saving his money during middle life and preparing for his 
unproductive old age. Or he might expect support from his son 
and grandson as a family responsibility in return for the care 
and support he gave them as children while he was a productive 
adult. Now after seven years of the New Deal, the public has 
become conscious of the conditions of nonproductive old age. 
For many years a few states and many industries and institu- 
tions have been aware of the problem and have instituted a 
variety of plans to meet the situation in the form of annuities, 
pensions, retirement allowances, emeritus professorships, and 
the like. Currently, old-age compensation has become a polit- 
ical problem, and increasing pressure is being exerted by the 
grandfather, his wife, and his children to have the state raise 
taxes to provide him with an adequate income. The grandfather 
and his wife want the money for themselves. The son is willing 
to go along and thus avoid personal support of his old people. 
So both grandfather and father are in favor of taxes for the 
support of the aged. Many of the plans are wild and some are 
so impossible the state cannot hope to support them, but even- 
tually more reasonable plans will be devised, and we may expect 
that old-age compensation is here to stay. 

The schools, as the friend of the grandson, may as well 
count upon increasing competition for the tax dollar from old- 
age compensation. More tax dollars may be raised, but the 
number that can be diverted to education will not be great. 
Unpleasant as is this situation, it is going to be worse because 
the grandson is going to want more school education after he 
becomes a productive adult. This desire is now in evidence in 
the spectacular rise in adult education. How many adults are 
“going to school” is not known, but the estimates run into 
millions. 

At present these activities are carried on by the Federal and 
local government, by voluntary groups, and by the fees of the 
students; but if we read the signs of the times correctly, adult 
education will eventually be carried by the schools out of its 
share of the tax dollar. 

It is clear that with grandfather’s demands adding one more 
competitor for taxes, the schools must do the best possible job 
of education and wage a stiff battle for the rights and oppor- 
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M3 READINGS EPR 
Books to Read 


Watson, WInIFRED, AND Notte, Jutrus M. A Living Grammar. Illustrated 
by Eleanor Lewis. St. Paul, Minnesota: Webb Book Publishing Company, 
1938. x-+101 pp. 

This humble little book would clarify elementary grammar by presenting 
it with such graphic analogy and illustration as to achieve the effectiveness of 
drama—if not even the allure of the cinema. Dismayed at the wretched 
equipment with which students nowadays reach high school and college, the 
authors very properly blame this deficiency on the failure of more pretentious 
(and less humorous) textbooks to deal with their subject-matter simply and 
realistically. On the whole, the present work, frankly experimental and not 
“aimed at” any specific age-group, provides a richly suggestive corrective of 
surprising elasticity. Its candid concessions to the point of view of the “living, 
actual child” seem only to enhance its value for the curious or reviewing 
adult. And its academic usefulness is not at all impaired by its breezy determi- 
nation not to take itself too seriously. Certainly it will be found a welcome 
aid to embarrassed teachers of modern languages. 

Just a bit overanxious to escape routine, the book occasionally outsmarts 
itself—for the unsophisticated to the point of paradoxical confusion. At times 
it seems guilty of vitalizing its subject by artificial respiration. Moreover, it 
is not without some positive error, such as the distinction between the “pos- 
sibility” and the contrary-to-fact subjunctives, page 60. In general, however, 
it maintains a high level of efficiency and is well worth examination. 

The pedagogical soundness of the authors’ premises and their best primer 
manner of execution may be illustrated by their comparison of a sentence 
to a train: 

Here are some cars... . Here is a train... . If we put ten cars or a hundred 
cars on the track we would not have a train. To have a train we must have an engine. 
By adding an engine to the cars we have a train. The verb is the engine of a sentence. 
. . « The engine of the sentence does not have to be at the end. . . . Some sentences 
have two or more engines. . . . They are both verbs. 

The realization that the essential element of the sentence, the thing that really 

makes it go, is the verb, is furthered by a progression of four drawings. One 

would like to see what James Thurber could do with this method. 
C. E. AN1BAL 


StanForp Universiry Epucation Facutty. The Challenge of Education: 
an Introduction to Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1937. xiv-+-471 pp. 

This book is the outgrowth of a course which for some four years has 
been given co-operatively by members of the Stanford University education 
faculty. Its major purpose is to aid the person who is considering entering 
the educational profession to decide whether he ought to enter it, and, if so, 
for what phase of it he should prepare. Some twenty-five authors contributed 
to the work; Harold C. Hand and William W. Proctor served as co-ordinators. 
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The scope includes discussions of the basic réle of the school in present- 
day society, the parts played by teachers in general, teachers in the various 
fields, administrators, and other specialized educational workers in the work of 
education on the elementary and secondary levels. There are brief chapters 
on higher education and noncollegiate adult education as life careers. The 
final chapter presents some of the more important questions which one con- 
templating entering the field should ask himself, together with some general 
information concerning professional and personal ethics demanded of the 
educator, freedom of teaching, social prestige, supply and demand, salaries, 
tenure, and opportunities for advancement in the profession. 

The discussion is comprehensive, progressive in tone, and fairly well 
integrated. This book is an important addition to the literature. 
R. H. EckELBERRY 


Coox, Lioyp ALLEN. Community Backgrounds of Education: a Textbook 
in Educational Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 
xi 397 PP: 

Community Backgrounds of Education is intended as a textbook for 
beginning students in educational sociology. It deals specifically with school 
and community relations—the ways in which community life and forces affect 
the work of the school, and the ways in which the school can and should con- 
tribute to community life. 

Part I is entitled “Understanding the Community.” It explains the 
community concept, describes the characteristics of different types of commun- 
ities, and indicates how more effective community organization may be 
achieved. Part II is entitled “Social Forces Shaping the Child,” and shows 
the influence and the implications for the school of such things as family life, 
child labor, unemployment of youth, motion pictures, the radio, and the like. 
Part III discusses community control of teachers’ conduct, social forces control- 
ling school policy, and closes with three chapters dealing more directly with 
the work of schools and teacher-training institutions. 

The treatment is characterized by the wealth of material utilized, the 
generous use of case studies and personal-experience documents, and the 
critical attitude toward generalizations not supported by adequate data. “Since 
the text has been written for beginning students, it is more factual than 
theoretical, more descriptive than analytical.” 

The book is both useful and timely. It deals with matters which are 
becoming increasingly more important as we become more concerned about 
the social réle of the school, and which have been largely neglected in teacher- 
training programs. The reviewer hopes that in future revisions, the author 
may give a larger place to the interpretative as against the merely descriptive 


hases of the treatment. 
P R. H. EckELBERRY 


West, Jo—E Younc. A Technique for Appraising Certain Observable Be- 
havior of Children in Science in Elementary Schools. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 118 pp. 

A relatively new and interesting method of appraising observable behavior 
of children in science classes is reported by Mr. West. As a first step in his 
study, he investigated methods of appraisal which have been used in ele- 
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mentary schools and from these selected the controlled-observation or “time 
sampling” technique which has been developed by other investigators, such 
as Olson and Thomas, in their pioneer studies of children’s behavior in 
normal situations. 

Observations are made in terms of defined units of behavior of individuals 
or groups. Each unit of behavior is selected and defined so that in its 
repeated occurrence during observational periods it may easily be recognized 
and recorded in code. The author devised codes of observation for ele- 
mentary-science objectives of different schools. In School A, for example, he 
defined such elementary-science objectives as inquiry, critical-mindedness, 
open-mindedness, generalizing, scientific attack on problems, recognition of 
achievements of thinking, recognition of interpretations of natural phenomena, 
and cause-and-effect relationships. Each objective was defined in terms of 
observable pupil behavior, and systematic observations were made and 
recorded. The objectives of other schools were similarly defined and appraised. 

Mr. West concludes from his study that data obtained by the controlled- 
observation techniques provides a more reliable record of classroom behavior 
than the teacher’s unrecorded impressions of the group. Such data may be 
used to appraise methodically and reliably the achievement of objectives set 
up for elementary science. All individuals who are interested in the newer 
trends in elementary-science objectives and especially in their measurement 


or evaluation should read this monograph. 
sie J. Wayne WriIGHTSTONE 


KincHELOE, SamuEL C. The American City and Its Churches. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1938. xiv-+177 pp. 

“In this book,” says the author, “I have endeavored to deal with city 
questions as they impinge upon churches” to the end that “the evil may be 
overcome and the good developed.” In substance, the volume describes the 
structure of the metropolitan community, analyzes the frustrations inherent 
in city living, discusses the adaptation of churches to the urban environment, 
and suggests ways and means by which churches can improve their social 
services. Though written for laymen and with a very practical purpose, the 
data used are drawn from the best sociological studies available. The author 
shows much originality in analyzing and projecting the rdle of the church 


in human relations. 
Luioyp ALLEN Coox 


CouLzourn, Joun. Selection of Teachers in Large City School Systems. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 160 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 740) 

Practices in the selection of teachers in the thirty-seven largest cities in 
the United States were surveyed and then evaluated in terms of nineteen cri- 
teria which the author set up for effective teacher-selection in large cities. An 
optimum procedure for the selection of teachers is included. 

Interesting information found in the report includes the following data: 
Eleven of the thirty-seven cities use the written examination for all teaching 
positions, whereas they are used in four other cities in filling specific types 
of positions and their use is optional in two cities. Eligibility lists and fixed 
procedure of placement from the top of each list, with limited provisions for 
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variation in unusual cases, go along with the written examinations in most 
cities in which they are used. Maximum age limits of from forty to fifty years 
are common. Married women are specifically barred by action of the board of 
education in only eight of the thirty-seven cities. Eleven of the city school 
systems require a “practical test” or demonstration of teaching ability for all 
candidates. Fourteen cities require a physical examination by specified school, 
city, or district physicians. Ten require a health certificate attested by a 
“reputable” physician. Cities maintaining their own teacher-training institu- 
tions tend to give preference to the graduates of these institutions in selecting 
teachers, sometimes taking them without previous teaching experience, whereas 
experience may be required of all others. In general, previous teaching experi- 
ence is much more often a requirement for secondary than for elementary- 
school areas. More than one-half of these large city schools require previous 
teaching experience in filling secondary-school vacancies. The data in the 
report should be of interest to students of school administration. 


Earu W. ANDERSON 


Jounson, Arvin. The Public Library: a People’s University. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1938. ix-++85 pp. 

After reading this book one feels that the public library could in reality 
be a people’s university. Mr. Johnson foresees three possibilities for the 
development of an effective system of adult education. The first is the exten- 
sion of the work of the present educational system. The second is the 
development of an independent educational system for that field. The third, 
which Mr. Johnson greatly favors, is the development of the public library 
into a permanent center of adult education. 

Mr. Johnson is not simply a visionary with a Utopian dream. He sees 
clearly the shortcomings of the present library system. Even librarians, who 
may flinch under his criticisms, will admit that he sees them with a sympathetic 
eye and a knowledge of the handicaps under which the profession works. He 
also sees the difficulties which must be met before the library can really meet 
adult-education needs. He cites four main obstacles in our path: the modesty 
of librarians; the difficulty of finding the right kind of books; the inadequacy 
of personnel; and insufficient financial support. Still he feels that none of 
them is insuperable. Not only does he feel this but he also creates in his 
reader a new faith that the library can meet its responsibilities. 

One wishes that not only all librarians and adult-education leaders might 
read this but also that all students in the field might do so. 


Rutu E. SEEGER 


MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. Social Interpretation: Principles and Practices of 
Community and Public-School Interpretation. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1938. xiii-+-485 pp. 

Among the books on school administration this book on public relations 
of the school is an unusual one in many respects. The author assumes that 
the public can be educated to understand intelligently and to appreciate the 
present and future needs of education. Consequently, the task of school 
publicity is not so much to “sell” education to the public as it is to develop 
co-operatively with the community a program of education which meets the 
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needs of the community. First, the interpretation of the community by the 
school is discussed: namely, the interpretation of the forces, conflicts, and 
interest groups operating in it; of the prevailing opinions and their sources; 
of the economic, cultural, and racial backgrounds of the community needs. 
Second, the interpretation of the school to the community is discussed, in 
order to develop an intelligent understanding and sympathetic appreciation 
of its aims, needs, and conditions. 

A sound democratic philosophy and a refreshingly realistic approach to 
the various problems involved in the community relations of the school per- 
meate the discussion. Thus, some of the questions usually considered as 
explosive in this area, such as the organization affiliations of the teachers, the 
matter of pressure groups and their effects on the school, the problems of 
propaganda in school, the relationships with the influential but none-too- 
disinterested groups in the community, are treated with sane realism. While 
expediency receives due consideration, methods are suggested by which imme- 
diate conflicts may be relieved without unduly sacrificing principles and a 
long-range program. 

Intended as a textbook for graduate courses, this book should be of interest 


to all students of education. 
Hivpa TaBa 


University of Chicago 


Douc.ias, O. B., anp Hoxiiann, B. F. Fundamentals of Educational Psy- 
chology. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. xv-+598 pp. 

As the authors state in their Preface, “This book is intended for college 
students who are enrolling for the first course in educational psychology.” In 
keeping with such an aim, each chapter begins with a statement of purpose 
and ends with a list of questions over the text material. From the extent of 
physiological, general, and theoretical psychology included one feels that this 
book is designed for the student who has had no previous psychology and 
who, in all probability, will never think of psychology again. 

Secondary sources have been used almost exclusively in preparing the text 
and bibliography, “because textbooks usually concentrate attention on the 
types of material needed by educators,” the authors state. Such wishful think- 
ing is unfortunate, its acceptance dangerous. 

The organization of the book, especially in the section of the text devoted 
to learning, is mostly based upon the old theoretical psychology instead of 
the situations which confront the teacher. The authors state that the unifying 
principle of the text is “a fourfold view and description of the pupil: the 
educational, the physiological, the genetic, and the social.” It seems to the 
reviewer, however, that the education, physiology, genetics, and sociology 
presented have not been tied up sufficiently with the living child and that 
“the pupil” has been allowed to remain a point of departure. It is hard to 
understand why the bulk of investigation and experimentation in the class- 
room with teacher and school situations has been so underemphasized or 
overlooked. 

In his excellent Introduction, C. T. Gray points out that educational 
psychology is concerned largely with the individual child and that it is fast 
becoming diagnostic and remedial in approach, yet few pages of the work 
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are devoted to this aspect of educational psychology. The Introduction further 
points out that the teacher must think in terms of integration, recognize symp- 
toms of child difficulties, and co-operate with parents, school psychologists, 
directors of guidance clinics, and visiting teachers. To meet these demands 
“the teacher must be well trained in every phase of psychology which relates 
to the school, such as testing, mental hygiene, clinical work, guidance, and 
learning.” The space devoted to these aspects of psychology—learning ex- 
cepted—is limited. The reviewer cannot share the author’s apparently 
infinite faith in the operation of transfer of training from abstract “laws” to 


the actual teaching situation. 
8 Ricuarp WILKINSON 


Hitton, Eucene. Problems and Values of Today: a Series of Student 
Guidebooks for the Study of Contemporary Life, Vol. 1. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1938. xviii+639 pp. 

This guidebook to the study of contemporary problems represents quite a 
departure from the customary approach to these problems. The units selected 
are really problems in the sense of being vital to the interpretation and under- 
standing of the modern world, and not mere topics parading as problems. 
Moreover, the treatment given these matters lifts out their controversial and 
unsolved aspects for direct consideration and thus stimulates an inquiring and 
problem-solving approach by teachers and students. 

An effort is made to help the student see these problems not as general 
and remote, but as phases of life affecting him as an individual. An 
abundance of suggested exercises which are unusually varied and helpful, serve 
this purpose. The controversial nature of these problems is brought out by 
inclusion in the text of many quotations from recent publications. While the 
running text, of which there is comparatively little, tends to be a bit didactic 
in tone, ample factual materials requiring interpretation by the student mini- 
mize the danger of “talking down to the students,” which is a characteristic 
of so many books on social problems for adolescents. 

This book should be helpful to all social-studies teachers, even for those 
who might not feel inclined to follow the rather specifically outlined and often 
not the best possible teaching procedure implied in the treatment. 

Hiipa Tapa 
University of Chicago 


Van DE Wat, Wittem. The Music of the People. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938. vii-+-128 pp. 

This little book is the sixth in a series published under the auspices of 
the American Association for Adult Education. It contains specific studies of 
music activities among adults in Westchester County, New York; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and communities in Vermont, Kentucky, Delaware, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Van de Wall’s thesis is that the genuine enjoyment of the complex 
forms of music, through performance or listening, can only take place upon a 
groundwork of widespread music activity among all persons in the community. 
His specific criticisms are: the public-school music program lacks continuity; 
there is a conspicuous lack of co-ordination between the music activities of the 
common people and the formal efforts of music clubs and of teachers in the 
public schools; and there is a great need for leaders in music who have not 
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only musicianship but also the ability to work effectively with large groups of 
persons relatively untrained in music. 

The development of leaders in adult music activities should be one of the 
functions of the state universities, according to Mr. Van de Wall. He indi- 
cates, also, that such foundations as the Curtis, Juillard, and Eastman should 
undertake the development of “social-minded leaders of adult music work.” 

Mr. Van de Wall writes with clarity and warmth. His book should be of 
interest to general workers in adult education and especially to members of 
the staffs of teacher-training institutions where the attempt is being made to 
develop musicianly leaders in music. The suggestions here given are not 
schematically complete, but they will be helpful in indicating ways of filling 
the gap between the somewhat cultish support of music activities in our urban 


centers and the spontaneous “music of the people.” . 
P te Auton O’STEEN 


Dexter, E. S., anv Omwake, K. T. Am Introduction to the Fields of Psy- 
chology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. xi-+-236 pp. 

The bewilderment of many beginning students in psychology results from 
the discovery that the field includes much more than popularizers have led 
them to believe. This book is offered for the orientation of such students. It 
skims the various divisions of psychology and points out the significance of 
each one for the understanding of behavior. Sustained throughout is a desir- 
able emphasis on the experimental approach. 

The brief excursions into historical and systematic psychology might well 
have been placed later in the book, but they provide the unification needed 
for this type of treatment. Recent popular interest in telepathy may have 


been responsible for the section on parapsychology. 
P er 8) RicHarp WALLEN 
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Introversion-Extroversion and Problem 
Tendencies in Children 


[Continued from page 106| 


of the magnitude of the partial coefficient between the I-E 
Scale and Scale B (—.42), the conclusion seems warranted that 
children who are predisposed toward overt maladjustment in 
the school situation not unlikely possess introvert personalities. 
This entirely tentative conclusion is given further support by 
the fact that a critical ratio of 3.16 was found for Schedule B, 
based on groups contrasted by the introversion-extroversion 
scale. The difference between means in the case mentioned was 
weighted in the direction of the low-scoring group (introver- 
sion) on the I-E Scale. 

Considering the more serious type of deviate Burt says, “All 
criminals, with few exceptions, are secretive, and .. . the 
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tendency to self-concealment, is naturally carried to the pitch 
of a high art by sly offenders of a timorous spirit.” In brief, 
the point to be stressed seems to be that of the misleading nature 
of symptoms. In the light of present results aggressive acts of 
misbehavior cannot be considered as bearing a direct positive 
relationship to extrovert tendencies. Rather the evidence points 
to introverted type of personality. [Vol. XVIII, No. 4] 
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Investigations of Teacher Supply and 
Demand Reported in 1938 


[Continued from page 102 | 


19. Snark, O. W. “A Study of Placement in Graded Elementary Schools in 
Twenty-Seven Counties in Southwestern Minnesota,” Minnesota Journal 
of Education, XVIII (May, 1938), pp.354—-55.- 

20. SNaRR, O. W., anp PEpERson, Anita Ma.esow. “Report of the Bureau 
of Recommendations for the School Year 1937-38.” Mankato, Minne- 
sota: State Teachers College, 1938. 37 pp. (Mimeographed) 

21. TarxincTon, R. N. “The Supply and Demand for Commercial Teachers 
in the High Schools of the United States,” Balance Sheet, XIX (Febru- 


ary, 1938), pp. 259, 274. [Vol. XVIII, No. 4] 


Grandsons and Grandfathers 
[Continued from page 108 | 


tunities of the grandson. He is a little boy and needs someone 
to fight for him. 

Fortunately, education is still the religion of America. The 
father of the grandson will do what he can to care for his school- 
ing, but the father will now also have to care for the grand- 
father in the money he pays for taxes. Pressure for efficiency 
of instruction in the schools and reasonable demands for ade- 
quate support of the schooling of the grandson are indicated as 
the current objectives of the schools. The grandfather is entitled 
to a comfortable old age. He has a vote. The grandson has 
none. The schools and the father must see to it that he is 


properly cared for. W.W.C. 


® The Young Delinquent. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1925. p. 457. 
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> NEW TESTS CR 


Je oe reading test for Grades X through XII* has been 
prepared by Arthur E. Traxler, which is similar in design 
to his earlier silent-reading tests for the junior-high school. The 
exercise designed to measure reading rate consists of social- 
science material. The author’s method of measuring rate of 
reading approximates normal reading in that the student com- 
pletes the reading assignment without interruption before he 
answers questions about the content read. If materials drawn 
from literary and natural-science books had been included in the 
reading-rate subtest, the test would have needed to be extended 
to two or three times its present length. The test of story com- 
prehension is based upon the exercise used for rate of reading 
and consists of twenty multiple-choice items. In measuring 
comprehension of the main ideas in paragraphs, the author has 
provided a sample of paragraphs based upon content found in 
typical social-science and natural-science textbooks. The method 
for presenting alternative responses is novel. All available data 
on reliabilities and their practical interpretation when applied in 
the classroom are discussed in the manual. 

The author is to be commended because he has stated as 
precisely as he can the aspects of the reading process which 
various parts of his test measure. The test may be recommended 
for the measurement of the selected aspects of silent reading of 
high-school students that it purports to measure. It does not 
purport to measure all phases of silent reading. The test is 
carefully constructed and easily administered, but the format of 
the story-comprehension part might be improved. 


HE Pintner General Ability Tests, both the Intermediate 
Test and the Advanced Test, are published in two equiva- 
lent forms.” These tests measure eight assumedly different 
aspects of general mental ability through the following eight 
subtests: vocabulary, logical selection, number sequence, best 


* Traxler High School Reading Test, Form A, Grades X, XI, and XII. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 

? Pintner General Ability Tests, Verbal Series. Pintner Intermediate Test, Form A, 
Grades V to VIII; Pintner Advanced Test, Form A, Grades IX to XII, by Rudolf Pint- 
ner. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World Book Company. 1938. 
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answer, classification, opposites, analogies, and arithmetic rea- 
soning. The tests are partially self-administering in that all 
instructions concerning the method of response are given prior 
to the pupil’s beginning the test. 

These tests follow the generally accepted ideas of exercises 
which should constitute a test of academic aptitude. Apparently 
no factor analysis of the components of academic aptitude, such 
as that proposed by Thurstone, has been applied to these tests. 
No correlations of these tests with other tests of academic apti- 
tude or tests of academic achievement are supplied. The tests 
have been standardized on approximately sixty thousand cases 
drawn from seven representative, economic communities. 

Inadequate data are provided in the Manual about the reli- 
ability and the validity of these tests, but it may be presumed 
that in both of these aspects, the tests are as good as most cur- 
rently available tests of “verbal intelligence.” Another inad- 
equacy is the lack of explanation of the derivation and meaning 
of the so-called “standard scores” which are provided. 

Until psychological research has revealed more convincing 
evidence about the components of academic aptitude, the Pint- 
ner General Ability Tests may be recommended for use in 
schools. The apparent care in construction is noteworthy. 


7 Chicago Arithmetic Survey Tests’ by J. T. Johnson, 
presumably, follow closely the course of study standards 
for Chicago. They measure ability to manipulate the compu- 
tational processes in arithmetic, fractions, decimals, and mensur- 
ation. For each test a short exercise entitled “arithmetic 
reasoning” is also provided. 

No data are presented about the reliability and validity of 
these tests. Inspection of the exercises leads the writer to the 
conclusion that they are designed to be used in the conventional- 
school curriculum. These tests do not represent any advance in 
testing practices, but merely an adaptation of familiar testing 
exercises to the measurement of arithmetical computation and 
reasoning. The tests may serve survey purposes, but they must 
be supplemented if they are used for diagnosis. 

J. Wayne WriGHTSTONE 


® Test A, Form 1, for Grades III and IV. Test B Form 1, for Grades 5 and 6. Test C, 
Form 1, for Grades VII and VIII. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company. 1939. 


